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WASLAW NIJINSKY is a native 
of Warsaw. He was born some 
twenty-three years ago, the son of par- 
ents who were both closely connected 
with the branch of the Russian Imperial 
Ballet established in that city. His 
mother was a dancer. Likewise his 
father, who was early promoted to the 
rank of ballet-master, and took an hon- 
ourable part in the development of a 
national school of dancing. Young 
Nijinsky soon began to manifest the 
characteristics of genius, and at nine 
years of age he was transferred from 
Warsaw and enlisted as a scholar in 
the college of the Imperial Ballet at 
St. Petersburg. 

The Russian Imperial Ballet is a vast 
State organisation with an annual bud- 
get of over a million roubles. The mem- 
bers of the ballet troups are Government 
servants, with the attendant rights and 
privileges of this class. The trainingof 
a dancer is long and severe. After hav- 
ing passed through a process of selec- 
tion and of physical inspection, boys 
and girls are taken into the Govern- 
ment ballet schools from the age of 
eight to ten. At school they remain, 
on an average, about seven years. 
Then, after passing the final examina- 
tion, they are enrolled as members of 
the corps du ballet. The step from 
corps dancer to premier or premiere 
depends entirely on the dancers own 
ability and talent. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Nijinsky, promotion comes 
almost ^'mmediately . Practice, however. 



is essential, and even to the end the 
most talented dancers must practice 
three or four hours a day. 

Such is the course of training which 
in recent years has produced more than 
one dancing star of the first magnitude 
— a training whose principles are bound 
up with a tradition of art unequalled 
for strength and self-consistency. 
Never, indeed, has genius been more 
happy in its education than Nijinsky's. 
Never has it come upon the scene at a 
moment more opportune for its fruition. 

A little senior to him was a whole 
galaxy of genius, which included such 
names as those of Mme. Karsarvina, 
Anna Pavlova, Mordkin, and Adolf 
Bolm. The scene was already crowded; 
but by his eighteenth year Nijinsky had 
successfully asserted his claim to a 
place beside these others in the very 
front rank of Russian dancers. And 
this rapidity of advancement was not 
due simply to the fact that Nijinsky 
could leap into the air a little higher 
than any of his fellow-students, nor 
yet that he was more proficient than 
all of them in the time-honoured tricks 
of entrechat and pirouette. From the 
first there had been evident in his 
dancing that promise of genius which 
no technical skill can simulate, but 
which through technical skill alone can 
blossom into its finest flower. 

It was in 1908 that M. Diaghilew first 
turned his attention to the Russian 
Ballet. Previously he had been en- 
gaged in producing Russian Opera — 
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the masterpieces of Moussorgsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, etc. — outside Russia it- 
self and in a manner before undreamed 
of, save perhaps in the Imperial opera- 
houses of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
He now conceived the idea that there 
was a future also for Russian Ballet, if 
only it could be produced at all ade- 
quately in the trying circumstances of 
a European tour. The difficulties in 
organising such a scheme were vast, 
and they were difficulties insurmount- 
able by an artist pure and simple. But 
M. Diaghilew, above all things, is a 
business man, and before very long 
he was successful in arranging his 
great plan of a limited series of pro- 
ductions in Rome, Paris, Berlin, and 
finally England, with a company drawn 
from regular performers at the Imperial 
theatres, and including some of the 
finest dancers of the Imperial Ballet. 
In accordance with this purpose the 
services of the most advanced pro- 
ducers and designers were secured — 
men like Michel Fokine, Benois, and 
Leon Bakst. While at the same time, 
with the instinct of a born impressarrio, 
M. Diaghilew also acquired the serv- 
ices of the young Nijinsky, at that time 
in the first hey-day of success at the 
Imperial Ballet. 

Within recent years the career of 
Nijinsky has developed suddenly in a 
new, but not altogether unforeseen, 
direction. He has enlarged his sphere 
of activity beyond the actual boards of 
the theatre, and has, in some sense, 
assumed the mantle of M . Fokine, who 
had previously been responsible for the 
choreographic arrangement of most of 
the ballets. Already Nijinsky has de- 
signed the dancing of three new bal- 
lets; the Prelude a TApres-Midi d'un 



Faune, Jeux, and Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps; and in so doing has taken defi- 
nitely his place among the great master- 
ballet-dancers. 

There are several dancers in M. 
Diaghilew's company, and we have 
seen others at various times and places 
whom one would not hesitate to put 
in the very foremost rank. But about 
Nijinsky's dancing there is something 
altogether unique— an exotic quality 
which cannot be measured or referred 
to any standard of purely technical 
excellence. 

One of the principal marks of genius 
is the combination in one and the same 
person of talents, common enough in 
themselves, but rarely found together. 
Nijinsky's art is full of such combina- 
tions. One of them, for example, is 
that union of strength with lightness 
which is, perhaps, the most obvious 
feature of his style. Apart from the 
muscular development of hip and thigh, 
Nijinsky gives one the impression of 
being very slight in build. His body is 
slim as a boy's. His arms are delicate. 
His wrists and ankles almost dainty. 
While watching him dance it may not 
seem strange that a being so agile 
should be able to lift and hold, a hair's- 
breadth from the ground, another be- 
ing like unto himself but frailer even 
than he — one of those Sylphides, per- 
haps, that sway like river-reeds in the 
breeze or hover like thistledown. Yet, 
thinking it over, you have to realise that 
after all it was a grown woman he held 
there, and that only the apparent ease 
with which he held her cheated you 
into the belief that she was light as air. 
Try for yourself a similar feat, and you 
will know how much physical strength 
is needed to perform it even clumsily. 
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And Nijinsky is nothing if not grace- 
ful. And graceful strength is strength 
twice over. 

Another fusion of qualities most 
noticeable in the art of Nijinsky, and 
most rare, is that fusion of utter free- 
dom of movement with unfailing sense 
for decorative effect. Freedom of move- 
ment can be attained, no doubt, by 
practice. And a good ''producer'' may 
contrive that the main attitudes of a 
dance shall be correct in themselves 
and sufficiently beautiful. But with 
Nijinsky, pose, attitude, seems to be 
an instinct rather than a lesson learnt, 
and even in the wildest orgy of motion 
his feeling for outline never fails. At 
any given moment his silhouette, could 
one descry it, would be found to form 
a lovely pattern. And not by any means 
is this a question of mere training, as 
may be proved by comparing Nijinsky's 
style with that of the other most com- 
petent dancers in the same company. 

Nijinsky's art is primarily imagina- 
tive. Dancing with him is an expression 
of mood, not of mere grace or rhythm . 
Even in the purely graceful ballets like 
Les Sylphides or Le Pavilion d'Armide, 
he shows us a mind at work creating 
gracefulness rather than a mere body 
being graceful. It is difficult enough 
to analyse, but one feels that all this 
splendid and apparently inspired re- 
sourcefulness must be bound up, 
somehow, with Nijinsky's own per- 
sonal attitude towards life itself. 

A man, of course, may be an excel- 
lent dancer, and at the same time only 
very moderate in his interest in or 
understanding of life as a whole. Such 
a negative attitude, however, will show 
itself at once in the quality of art result- 
ing. That quality may be coldly beauti- 



ful, or hotly sensuous, or merely pretty. 
But its intellectual appeal will be nil. 
Nijinsky's dancing, on the contrary, is 
a thing as much of head and soul as of 
heart and body, and claims the rapt 
attention of all our faculties for its 
understanding. 

Of the ballets in the Nijinsky reper- 
toire Le Pavilion d'Armide still remains 
perhaps the most complete, as it is cer- 
tainly the most luxuriant, example of 
conventional ballet-dancing which the 
Russians have shown us. There are 
marvellous moments — one of them 
when Nijinsky makes his first and curi- 
ously modest entry into that wonderful 
scene of pink and green and blue, that 
scene which reminds one, in its luscious 
colouring, of all the beautiful good 
things to eat in the world. Truly, the 
effect would be sugary if it were not so 
cool, strident if not so infinitely modu- 
lated. As to Nijinsky himself, there can 
hardly be two opinions. His present- 
ment of Armide's familiar slave is one 
of a dozen masterpieces. Not only does 
he find and use the opportunity of dis- 
playing some of the most intricate and 
characteristic steps of the Russian method , 
but he also endows the whole spectacle 
with just that appropriate tensity of 
feeling which alone can raise fine danc- 
ing to the plane of fine art. For Nijin- 
sky, the vivid, radiant boy, is also the 
hierophant of mysteries, and in the 
glamour of his presence Armide comes 
to seem not merely a matchless display 
of lovely form in lovely motion, but also 
a type of the supreme functioning of a 
state of being most strange and utterly 
alien from our own. 

Nijinsky's Harlequin in Schumann's 
Carnaval music, is an unforgettable 
figure; not at all the blustering, mag- 
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nificent Harlequin of Italian comedy, 
but a sly fellow, slickly insinuating, 
naughtily intimate. He is always 
whispering subtle secrets to Colum- 
bine, and is saved from viciousness 
only by his unerring sense of fun. 

Le Spectre de la Rose is a vision of 
youth — laJeunesse — not wild, passion- 
ate, but virgin youth, just learning to 
be troubled with its first wonderful 
dream. Only in an atmosphere of 
some moral severity, one feels, could 
this natural impulse achieve so chaste 
and at the same time so fervent an 
awakening. And one rightly knows 
that love, with this young girl come 
back from the ball to her little white 
and blue bedroom, is something that 
she would never dare to discuss, scarce 
even think of, but only feel, now and 
again, in a little trembling gust of sensi- 
bility . All this and more, far more, has 
Mme. Karsavina conveyed in her un- 
equalled performance. AndNijinsky . . . 
He truly shows us the very heart of 
a red rose. For so quiet and tender is 
his dancing, so exquisitely adapted to 
the theme, that he becomes the very 
being he would portray, a spirit rather 
than a man, a fairy thing and as light 
as a waft of perfume — the spectre of 
the rose. 

Scheherazade is a ballet designed to 
lead up to a single and thrilling climax. 
From the first brazen flourish of the 
overture one is aware that dread and 
terrible things are going to happen — 
though it is also this very music of the 
overture that gives the romantic touch 
to an atmosphere which would be other- 
wise almost unbearable. 

' ' The scene,'' as Geoffrey Whitworth 
describes it in ''The Art of Nijinsky'' 
(McBride), " is the harem of Shahriar's 



palace. The fairest and best-beloved of 
his wives crouches by the monarch's 
side, and to engage his thoughts the 
chief eunuch summons before him three 
odalisques, who dance languorously. 
But Shahriar's mood is sinister, and 
he refuses to be diverted. For by his 
side is his younger brother, who has 
hinted the likelihood of infidelity and 
wickedness in his household. The 
brother has suggested their departure 
on a make-believe hunting party, to be 
followed by an unexpected return to the 
harem . Shahriar will try the brother's 
plan. He calls for armour and weapons, 
and the two royal brothers ceremoni- 
ously depart. The sound of the hunt- 
ing-horns dies away. The women listen; 
the coast is clear; and they now assail 
the chief eunuch in an excited, flutter- 
ing crowd. He, doubting and fearing, 
yields to their demands ; and with the 
great keys at his belt opens the doors 
in the wall, whence emerge, some in 
copper and some in silver garb, a band 
of negro slaves, the harem-ladies' secret 
lovers. From the central door comes, 
clad in cloth of gold, the dark youth who 
is the favourite of the queen herself." 
This is Nijinsky, and from the mo- 
ment of his entrance the drama takes 
on to itself a new and terrible meaning. 
The dark youth flickers here and there 
among the mazy crowd of slaves, hun- 
gry for the faithless wife of the sultan — 
she whose flesh also is parched and dry 
for the touch of his. He finds her soon, 
and his lecherous hands play over and 
over her body with a purpose too sub- 
tle, it seems, to take and hold her once 
and for all . And presently he leaves her, 
threading his way in and out of the pas- 
sionate dancers, to lie at last on a soft 
cushion, like a flame of lust that smoul- 
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ders and sinks but never dies. Now he 
has joined the orgy again. See him leap 
in the air, no man but a devil, the foul 
and heady essence that can spur these 
bodies of men and women to forget 
that they are human, and to lose them- 
selves horribly in the last and frenzied 



bussy and Igor Stravinsky, stand out 
for special reference. Of the two, Stra- 
vinsky, the young Russian, was first in 
the field, his relation with the Russian 
Ballet dating from the period of TOiseau 
de Feu, an old-fashioned fairy-tale bal- 
let, endowed with an exotic air, how- 
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Nijinsky in I'Apres-Midi d'un Faune 



abandonment of desire. Round him 
and around they swirl and swarm like 
drunken bees. Then suddenly, the cir- 
cle dissipates, disintegrates before the 
eyes, and it is the hour of judgment. 
Even more noticeably than the new 
school of painting, as exemplified by 
Bakst, has that of music been a source 
of inspiration to Nijinsky, and in this 
connection two composers, Claude De- 



ever, by reason of its very modern 
musical setting. In this music was the 
germ of a new attitude towards the 
ballet, a germ which in Petrouchka 
began actually to bear fruit. For sheer 
pantomime as much of it was, Pet- 
rouchka showed, here and there, a 
most significant reliance on purely cho- 
reographic gesture — a reliance which 
was only made possible by certain defi- 
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nite qualities in the musical accom- 
paniment. 

What these qualities were it maybe 
hard to indicate, but anyone who has 
heard the music will remember its vivid 
intimacy of feeling, its freedom from 
formality, its utter abandonment of the 
conventional means of climax. Stravin- 
sky makes no attempt to strike the hearer 
into an attitude of surprise. His most 
daring effects are introduced quite in- 
formally and by the way (e. g. the barrel- 



organ in Petrouchka), and there is al- 
ways a complete absence from his style 
of musical rhetoric. So his music 
achieves its purpose almost unawares, 
insinuates itself into your attention 
rather than commands it, and relies 
for its effect on severity of simplification 
and on a sort of winning trustfulness 
that the meaning of the work is suffi- 
ciently interesting to dispense with 
the trappings of sentiment or artificial 
thrill. 




